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DEBATES HEAT UP OVER 

NOVEMBER BALLOT 


TJJOHNSTON 


Since Supervisor Mark Far¬ 
rell submitted a ballot proposal 
in late June giving the San Fran¬ 
cisco Police Department author¬ 
ity to outlaw homeless encamp¬ 
ments, advocates for homeless 
people and other supervisors 
have been turning up the pres¬ 
sure. 

Their multi-pronged ap¬ 
proach included visits to super¬ 
visors' offices with petitions, 
rallies outside the headquarters 
of tech companies and drafts of 
competing legislation—all of 
these tactics intended to compel 


Farrell into withdrawing the 
measure from the November 
ballot by the August 5 deadline. 

The Farrell measure—co¬ 
signed by Scott Wiener, Malia 
Cohen and Katy Tang—also 
requires the City to offer a one- 
night shelter bed or a one-way 
bus ticket from the Homeward 
Bound program before remov¬ 
ing an encampment. 

As of press time, Farrell 
shows no sign of budging. The 
Coalition on Homelessness, 
which publishes the Street Sheet, 
has learned that Mayor Ed Lee 
supports Farrell's measure. With 
pollsters reporting that vot¬ 
ers find homelessness the top 
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hot-button issue in the City, the 
mayor's confidence in the mea¬ 
sure would likely make Farrell 
double down. 

On July 14, Jess Montejano, 
Farrell's legislative aide, told the 
Board of Supervisors Rules Com¬ 
mittee, “We're not confident that 
we can work out consensus that 
the board and general public can 


agree with to move forward.'' 

Farrell has also derided 
alternative plans from his 
board colleagues in a July 27 
op-ed piece for the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“Supervisors John Avalos, 
Jane Kim and Aaron Peskin put 
forward competing tent policies 
that lurch from the ridiculous to 


the just plain nutty,'' he wrote. 

He also suggested that the 
passage of counter-proposals 
would promote more homeless¬ 
ness, not end it. 

“This would guarantee a 
homeless population explosion 
in San Francisco: Overnight, 
thousands of new squatters 
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OAKLAND’S ATTACK ON 
HOMELESS RECYCLERS 



AMIRSOLTANI 

At a time when homeless¬ 
ness has become a local and 
national epidemic, the City of 
Oakland is providing millions 
of Americans a rare glimpse 
into the politics of poverty and 
homelessness. 

Alliance Metals, a small 
recycling center that serves as 
a lifeline for many of Oakland's 
poorest residents, has been 
served notice that it must stop 
serving shopping cart recyclers 
on August 20, 2016. The price of 
disobedience is high. If Alli¬ 
ance accepts recyclables from 
Oakland's poor and homeless 
recyclers after August 20, it will 
be fined $1,000 per day. 

Justice means that everyone 
is equal before the law, and that 
means folks at the bottom of the 
pyramid cannot be crushed by 
the neighbors above them. Yet, 
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would set up a tent, eagerly 

waiting the keys to their new, 
free house in our City by the 
Bay,” Farrell said. 

OUTSIDE CITY HALL 

On July 18, representatives 
from the homeless and lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, transgender, 
and queer communities rallied 
outside City Hall, demanding 
the removal of the ballot initia¬ 
tive. Decrying the measures as 
anti-homeless and anti-LGBTO, 
Tommi Avicolli Mecca of the 
Housing Rights Committee said 
that these proposals offer inad¬ 
equate services. 

“With nearly 30 percent of 
the homeless adult population 
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identifying as LGBTO and up 
to 40 percent of our homeless 
youth population identifying 
as LGBTO, we know that these 
measures will further entrench 
our community in poverty,” 
he said. “Our shelter system is 
rampant with homophobia and 
transphobia, and still the shelter 
waiting list [for 90-day reserva¬ 
tions] stays steady at 830 people. 
We need real solutions that will 
actually have an impact.” 

Lisa Marie Alatorre, Human 
Rights Organizer of the Coali¬ 
tion on Homelessness, said this 
measure—combined with Scott 
Wiener's initiative on increased 
neighborhood patrols—would 
especially cycle the transgender 
segment of the LGBTO popu¬ 
lation through the criminal 
justice system. 


“More policing of poor trans 
women of color, another law on 
the books criminalizing home¬ 
less queer youth—that's what 
these initiatives will do,” she 
said. “If you want to actually 
help the LGBTO community, we 
need to invest in trans-specific 
housing, treatment and men¬ 
tal health care on demand, 
and low-threshold emergency 
shelters. The approach of more 
law enforcement is 100 percent 
backwards.” 

When the ralliers vis¬ 
ited Farrell's office to deliver a 
petition against the proposal, 
Montejano denied that it's a 
criminalizing measure. “It's the 
police code,” said Alatorre, in 
response. Another person added 
that encampments are already 
illegal under city law. 


HOMELELESS ACTIVISTS 
AND ARTISTS TEAM UP 
FOR MISSION MURALS 



At 6:30pm on Friday, July 
22nd the Western Regional Ad¬ 
vocacy Project (WRAP) and the 
San Francisco Print Collective 
(SFPC) unveiled a collaborative 
mural in San Francisco's Mis¬ 
sion District. 

Located in Clarion Alley 
near Valencia and 17th Street, 
the unveiling is timed with 
WRAP'S annual membership 
conference which will bring 
together national homeless 
activists for two days of strat- 
egizing and organizing. 

WRAP was founded in 
2005 by social justice groups 
across the West Coast to 
eliminate the root causes of 
homelessness and poverty, 
protect human rights and 
restore federal funding for af¬ 
fordable housing. Based on the 
model of community organiz¬ 
ing, advocacy, research, and 
direct action, WRAP has been 
fighting for the Homeless Bill 
of Rights, a bill that strives 
to ensure all people have the 
basic right to live, regardless 
of their housing status, and 
without fear of harassment or 


criminalization from the po¬ 
lice. The campaign currently 
exists in Colorado, California, 
and Oregon. Established in 
2000, the SFPC is a print¬ 
making collective that uses 
posters, murals, banners and 
billboards to support social 
justice organizing in the Bay 
Area. 

Produced with input from 
WRAP members in Portland, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Den¬ 
ver, Berkeley, Sacramento and 
San Francisco, the SFPC mural 
brings the slogan, House Keys 
not Handcuffs, to life through 
art. WRAP members directed 
the overall theme while paint¬ 
ing was done locally by the 
SFPC, printmaker Art Hazel¬ 
wood, SF Art Institute student 
Michelle Williams and many 
community volunteers. 

As a symbol of community 
organizing, the mural's main 
figure is a woman who holds 
house keys and handcuffs in 
opposite hands, offering a 
choice to the person looking 
at the mural. We can support 
inequality and repression or 


we can fight for affordable 
housing and social justice. 

She looks to the future with 
a baby slung from her shoul¬ 
ders while masses of pro¬ 
testors move from nearby 
streets into the woman's 
body. The woman's arms 
reach across two sides of the 
mural, one half with today's 
violent reality while the 
other has the future we want 
to build. 

The mural is located in 
one of San Francisco's most 
popular art corridors, Clarion 
Alley, which is curated by 
a community-based, artist- 
run organization, the Clarion 
Alley Mural Project (CAMP). 
Created in 1992, CAMP has pro¬ 
duced over 700 murals on and 
around Clarion Alley with an 
emphasis on emerging artists, 
new styles and social jus¬ 
tice. Since 2005 the SFPC has 
curated one space in the alley, 
producing work in collabora¬ 
tion with local anti-poverty 
activists organizing around 
issues such as immigration 
raids, gentrification, home- 


IN THE ARENA 

While community members 
gathered outside City Hall to 
protest Farrell's measure, mem¬ 
bers of the Board of Supervisors 
inside have been wrestling with 
it in the political arena. 

John Avalos fought an ulti¬ 
mately unsuccessful battle by 
vowing to keep a proposed sales 
tax increase that Farrell co¬ 
sponsored off the ballot, unless 
Farrell removed his encamp¬ 
ment measure. Proceeds from 
the tax, if voters approve, would 
bring in $50 million in funding 
for permanent and transitional 
housing for homeless people. 

This gambit drew disap¬ 
proval from Jeff Kositsky, the 
head of the City's newly created 
Department of Homelessness 
and Supportive Housing. He 
urged the board to move the 
proposal forward, regardless of 
other legislation he said was 
unrelated. “It is in the best inter¬ 
est of our city to have the sales 
tax appear on the November 
ballot,” Kositsky wrote to the 
board. “Failure to move forward 
on the sales tax could mean that 
over 4,000 homeless adults and 
children will not have access to 
services and housing.” 

On July 19, the board ap¬ 
proved of the initiative on an 
8-3 vote. Avalos joined the ma¬ 
jority when it became clear that 
there weren't enough opposition 
votes or other available funding 
streams. 

“If things aren't moving 
forward with the new revenue 
measure, I will lay down my 
arms and support the sales tax 
and the charter amendment,” 
he said. 

Norman Yee, Aaron Peskin 
and Jane Kim cast the dissent¬ 
ing votes. Kim argued that it's 
a regressive tax that dispropor¬ 
tionately affects low-income 
people. 

“We should look to other 
revenue sources or live within 
our means, in terms of funding 
these homeless services,” she 
said. 

HOUSING BEYOND TENTS 

In another legislative 
thrust, Kim introduced to the 
board her own encampment 
plan on July 12. It would re¬ 
quire five days' notice to tent 
residents before breaking up 
camps, include a 30-day shelter 
period for those who accept and 
outline a process that would 
identify available housing and 
service programs. Under the 
ordinance, the Department of 
Homelessness and Supportive 
Housing must develop a hous¬ 
ing plan for participants. Kim's 


ordinance would also follow U.S. 
Interagency Council on Home¬ 
lessness recommendations on 
encampments. 

Kim's legislation is a modi¬ 
fied version of Peskin's proposed 
charter amendment, which 
recommends the City to follow 
a less police-reliant approach. 
Peskin has since backed off 
from his proposal and promised 
he would no longer introduce 
homelessness-related legislation 
for one year. He also announced 
his support for Kim's ordinance. 

In a rebuttal to Farrell's 
Chronicle piece, Kim wrote, 
“Taking away someone's only 
shelter is inhumane unless we 
give them somewhere else to go. 
‘Take down the tents' is a good 
soundbite but bad policy.” 

If the board approves Kim's 
ordinance before the November 
election, that could make Far¬ 
rell's initiative appear duplica¬ 
tive, although not removing it 
altogether. But it might reduce 
the role of Farrell's measure as 
a prop from any of his future 
electoral campaigns. 

TECH TAX PROPOSAL 

Another legislative maneu¬ 
ver would force Farrell's backers 
in the technology industry to 
pony up for homeless funding. 
Supervisor Eric Mar authored 
another ballot measure that 
would levy $120 million from 
the tech industry with a 1.5 
percent payroll tax funding af¬ 
fordable housing and homeless 
services if it passes. 

Most of the new tax money 
would come from tech compa¬ 
nies benefitting from the so- 
called “Twitter tax break” that 
the City afforded to companies 
that move to or stay in San Fran¬ 
cisco in 2011. A recent Control¬ 
ler's Office report said that in 
2014 these companies received 
$34 million in tax breaks. 

In a recent interview with 
the Guardian, Mar acknowl¬ 
edged that his proposal will 
encounter legislative obstacles, 
not the least of which is the 
Farrell-led Budget Committee 
that will hear it on August 1. But 
if that passes the three-member 
panel—which Mar described as 
“not a supportive body”—it will 
go before the full board the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

Advocates for the tech tax, 
led by the Jobs With Justice 
coalition, marched outside Twit¬ 
ter and Uber headquarters on 
July 20, demanding what they 
believe should be the tech com¬ 
panies' fair share. 

Visible at that rally was a 
giant mock-up of an invoice to 
the companies and a camping 
tent raised above the ground. ■ 






























RECYCLING 


in Oakland, the neighbors and 
the city officials are criminal¬ 
izing an entire class of people. 
Only since they cannot do so by 
invoking race and class, they are 
doing so by criminalizing their 
profession. 

If one shopping cart recy¬ 
cler can be framed for theft and 
another for addiction, then it 
follows that all shopping cart 
recyclers are, a priori, criminals. 
They can all be convicted and 
punished for theft and addiction. 
It is the logic of guilt by associa¬ 
tion—with the shopping cart 
as a racial and economic code, a 
code permitting discrimination 
and exclusion. 

In a note to Alliance's neigh¬ 
bors, dated October 5, 2015, and 
widely circulated on its official 
newsletter, the Oakland City 
Attorney's office summed up 
the legal case against Oakland's 
poorest residents. Written in 
deeply prejudicial language that 
reads like the summary judg¬ 
ment of judge, jury and execu¬ 
tioner, the City Attorney's notice 
reads as follows: 

“Alliance Recycling at 3426 
Peralta Street has been a consis¬ 
tent nuisance to neighbors since 
it opened in the 1980s. 

“Neighbors say Alliance 
accepts stolen metal, encourag¬ 
ing theft offences, construction 
materials and other items in the 
area, and that the thieves use the 
money they get from Alliance 
to buy drugs in the park across 
the street. Blight and trash have 
been constant problems. 

“The business has operated 
under a Conditional Use Permit 
(CUP) that it originally obtained 
decades ago. 

“Since 2014, my Office has 
been working with the City 
Administrator's Office to address 
complaints about the business. 
After many notices and warn¬ 
ings, a few months ago the City 
issued citations for more than 40 
violations to the business for a 
total of about $17,000 in fines. 

“I am very pleased to an¬ 
nounce that during our negotia¬ 
tions, Alliance agreed to give 
up its CUP and close its doors by 
August 20, 2016. If the business 
remains open after that date, 


Alliance will owe the City $1,000 
per day until it closes. 

“Because Alliance is giving 
up its CUP, no other recycling 
business will be allowed to open 
at that location. 

“I believe this is a good 
outcome for neighbors in West 
Oakland whose quality of life 


has suffered as a result of this 
nuisance activity.'' 

PREJUDICE ENSHRINED AS 
POLICY 

The Mayor, the City Council 
and the City Administrator have 
not called on the City Attorney's 
Office to retract the letter. It does 
not offend their sensibilities or 
violate their beliefs. And so no 
one has accepted responsibility 
or issued an apology to the own¬ 
ers, employees, customers and 
friends of Alliance Recycling. 

This silence speaks vol¬ 
umes. The fact that the letter is 
addressed to Alliance's neigh¬ 
bors suggests that the City has 
adopted their perspective as its 
own. Apparently, no city official 
cares to defend the rights of the 
poor and homeless recyclers who 


will be gravely injured by this 
edict. 

It also suggests that at least 
some City officials listen to and 
act on behalf of one, and only 
one, constituency—some of 
Alliance's neighbors. For better 
or for worse, they have become 
complicit in a campaign orga¬ 
nized by Alliance's neighbors to 
discriminate against shopping 
cart recyclers by forbidding 
Alliance from serving them—a 
violation of state law. 

When the City Attorney's Of¬ 
fice sanctifies slurs and stereo¬ 
types by parroting neighbors 
who claim that shopping cart 
recyclers are thieves and addicts, 
the City Council is silent. An 
administrative hatchet job—the 
demonization of one community, 
the recyclers, in the name of an¬ 
other, the neighbors—is accepted 
without a twitch. 

The City of Oakland's legal 
and economic resources have 
been deployed to protect the 
quality of life of the neighbors at 
the expense of the recyclers. Has 
the City Attorney's Office clocked 
in a single hour or devoted a sin¬ 
gle intern to defend the quality 
of life of the recyclers? Are the 
City's legal actions not a form 
of psychological and economic 
warfare planned by the neigh¬ 
bors to destroy a business and 
incriminate a community? 

A MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE 

This is an even greater 
miscarriage of justice because 
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arguments and complaints by 
pointing out that the planning 
commission had zoned the area 
where Alliance was located for 
industrial use and that new resi¬ 
dents moving into the neighbor¬ 
hood were not entitled to revoke 
Alliance's permit or transform 
its business model because the 
presence of shopping cart recy¬ 
clers offended the sensibility of 
some neighbors. The “inconve¬ 
nience" was priced into the value 
of their properties that could be 
snatched at a fraction of the cost 
of San Francisco in the Dogtown 
neighborhood of West Oakland. 

For 40 years, the City of Oak¬ 
land has stood firm, procedures 
have been respected and the 
precedents have held. The rights 
of the shopping cart recyclers— 
most of whom are long-time 
African-American residents of 
Oakland—have been protected. 
Despite repeated attempts to 
relocate the recycling center 
and dislodge the poor, including 
police harassment and sting op¬ 
erations, Alliance has remained 
open for business. 

And, perhaps not surprising¬ 
ly, given the concentration and 
extent of structural and systemic 
poverty in Oakland, Alliance has 
grown. Even during global reces¬ 
sions, when the ranks of the un¬ 
employed expand and the price 
of recyclables collapse, Alliance 
has made a profit from serving 
shopping cart recyclers. For the 
poorest economic class, short of 
crime, recycling is virtually the 
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capital and machinery that has 
sustained Alliance over the 
decades. 

And while they may not 
hold the title to Alliance, they, 
along with its employees, have a 
vested stake and shared interest 
in its management, operations, 
licenses, permit and profitabil¬ 
ity. Alliance may not be their 
property. But it belongs to them, 
just as they belong to it. The 
bond is not only economic. It is 
historical, cultural, emotional 
and communal. 

In the past, that is to say 
from 1980 to 2015, the City has 
respected their presence and 
recognized their voice. It has not 
subverted the democratic pro¬ 
cess to silence the recyclers, or to 
sanctify as policy and in law, an 
administrative coup that denies 
the people of Oakland, through 
their elected representatives, the 
members of the City Council, to 
deliberate and reflect on a deci¬ 
sion that has broad, lasting and 
lethal consequences for Oak¬ 
land's residents, and, one might 
add, for Oakland's future as a 
diverse city founded upon con¬ 
stitutional principles of equality 
and economic and racial inclu¬ 
sion, rather than exclusion. 

Still, the failure of the City 
Attorney's Office, City Council, 
Mayor and other administra¬ 
tors to retract this letter and 
issue an apology speaks volumes 
about the City's complicity in a 
campaign organized by Alli¬ 
ance's neighbors with the intent 


Oakland's shopping cart recy¬ 
clers and their supporters were 
not granted due process in open 
hearing, a right extended to 
them on previous occasions 
when the same neighbors, 
acting through City Council- 
member Nancy Nadel, tried 
to revoke Alliance's permit on 
the grounds that shopping cart 
recyclers were a nuisance. On 
each of those occasions, the 
Oakland City Council, including 
then City Councilmember, now 
Mayor Libby Schaaf, considered 
the arguments against Alliance 
and unanimously recognized 
the right of Oakland's poorest 
residents to transport their recy¬ 
clables to Alliance using shop¬ 
ping carts. 

They rejected the neighbors' 


only game in town. 

OAKLAND’S POOR RESIDENTS 
BUILT ALLIANCE 

Although they are not 
organized or recognized as a 
union, Oakland's poor have a 
great stake in Alliance's future. 
If Alliance has grown, it has 
not only been because of in¬ 
vestments of capital and pur¬ 
chases of machinery, including 
a majestic $500,000 bailer, by 
its owners. Alliance has grown 
thanks to the sweat and grit of 
a plentiful supply of cheap labor 
of poor recyclers of all races and 
ages, mostly African American 
residents of West Oakland. Their 
bones, sinews, sweat and tears 
are every bit as much a part of 
Alliance's fabric as the land, 


to ban shopping cart recyclers. It 
represents a grave injustice: an 
assault on the dignity, security, 
income and jobs of thousands of 
Oakland residents who rely on 
recycling to make ends meet. 

Shutting down a business 
that has operated in Oakland 
since 1980 means slashing an 
artery that is the only legitimate 
source of income for countless 
shopping cart recyclers through¬ 
out the East Bay. They are the 
face of poverty, and not just in 
California. 


DENYING THEIR HUMANITY 

In the absence of massive 
government intervention and 
infusion of capital, Alliance 
Recycling is a business model 
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ON THE BALLOT... 



TECH TAX 


VLADK. 


lem, but no, we are not ready 


As emphasized in the 
recent media blitz address¬ 
ing the issue of homelessness, 
most San Franciscans see the 
problem as one of the most 
important, if not the most 
important, problem of the 
city. At the same time, very 
few residents are eager to 
volunteer their time or money 
to help the homeless. So, it 
becomes yet another catch-22 
in a city full of contradictions: 
Yes, homelessness is our prob- 


A 0.75 percent increase on 
sales tax was sponsored by 
Supervisors Farrell and Weiner 
and Mayor Ed Lee. The tax in¬ 
crease would bring San Fran¬ 
cisco’s sales tax to 9.25 percent 
by April 2017. Opponents of 
the tax argue that consump¬ 
tion would drop by more than 
$150 million, while proponents 
say that it will be generating 
$150 million for the City, $100 
million which would go to¬ 
wards transportation, and $50 
million for homeless services 
and programs. The $100 mil¬ 
lion towards transportation 
would be used on improve¬ 
ments to muni’s affordability 
and equity strategy, reduce 
and eliminate people being 
killed on roads through Project 
Zero as well as fund improve¬ 
ments and maintenance of 
transportation. The $50 mil¬ 
lion for homelessness would 
go towards funding perma¬ 
nent housing and navigation 
centers. However, the tax 
has been a hot issue amongst 
the supervisors: Supervisor 
Avalos, among others, refused 
to support the tax unless Far¬ 
rell’s other piece of legislation 
to remove homeless encamp¬ 
ments, with little notice and 
no provision of long term 


to do anything to resolve it. 

The idea of receiving 
funds for homeless by taxing 
tech companies which were 
previously given tax break 
was met with open hostility 
by City administration. In a 
city with high expectations 
on thriving on the dividends 
of the technological boom, 
rights of hi-tech giants are 
sacrosanct. 

Supervisor Mark Farrell 


homeless services, around the 
city is eliminated. 

In a letter to the Board 
of Supervisors, Jeff Kositsky, 
Director of San Francisco’s 
new Department of Homeless¬ 
ness and Supportive Hous¬ 
ing, supported the sales tax, 
saying that it needed to be 
passed, untethered by political 
motivations. “I am writing to 
express my concern and disap¬ 
pointment that a critically 
needed sales tax is not at risk 
because of disagreements over 
aunrelated ballot measures. 

Let me be perfectly clear: It is 
in the best interest of our city 
to have the sales tax appear 
on the November ballot.” It is 
particularly important be¬ 
cause the budget has already 
accounted for an assumed $50 
million for homeless services. 
“Failure to move forward on 
the sales tax could mean that 
over 4,000 homeless adults 
and children will not have ac¬ 
cess to services and housing.” 
If passed, the sales tax would 
generate much needed, and 
consistent, revenue for home¬ 
less services. 

On Tuesday, July 19, the 
Board of Supervisors voted on 
the sales tax. The tax, which 
requires six votes to get on the 


and Mayor Ed Lee heavily op¬ 
pose the tech tax. According 
to Supervisor Mark Farrell, 
“Targeting our technology 
sector and making them out 
to be villains simply because 
they’re trying to create jobs 
and [build] our local economy, 
is just a backwards approach.” 
A press release of Mayor Lee’s 
office sounded even more 
apocalyptic, stating that the 
measure “puts San Francisco's 
economic stability at risk” and 
promises a 
“return to the 
days of the 
Great Reces¬ 
sion” in the 
case that it is 
considered. 

Neither ex¬ 
orbitant rent 
nor high price 
of services in 
the Bay Area 
cause hi-tech 
to move out, so the much less 
substantial charge of a 1.5 
percent surtax on tech com¬ 
panies’ payroll should would 
not ruin tech businesses, 
but merely provide another 
stream of funding for home¬ 
less services. If low expenses 
and taxes are decisive factors 
in choosing a location, busi¬ 
ness developers would prob¬ 
ably recommend companies 


ballot, received the majority at 
8 - 3. Despite Avalos’ earlier re¬ 
luctance to vote yes on the tax, 
the measure made it onto the 
ballot with his support as well 
as from Farrell, Mar, Tang, 
Wiener, Avalos, Breed, Cam¬ 
pos, and Cohen. Still, he said 
that he was “disappointed” by 
the other ballots on the mea¬ 
sure around homelessness: 
namely, Farrell's and Weiner's, 
which would increase police 
enforcement on homeless 
people and would be at odds 
with working towards ending 
homelessness. Kim, Yee, and 
Peskin voted no on the bill. 

Kim expressed her concern 
over the tax's disproportion¬ 
ate impact on poor people and 
advocated for utilizing differ¬ 
ent revenue sources and using 
funds more creatively. As a 
regressive tax, it would take 
a larger percentage of income 
from low-income earners than 
from high-income earners. 
Other supervisors acknowl¬ 
edged the tax as negatively 
impacting poor people, but 
said that conversations with 
advocates pushed them to 
vote yes on the tax. Both sides 
agreed that more homweless 
services were desperately 
needed. ■ 


to move to Zimbabwe, but I 
haven't heard about anyone 
considering such a step. 

Farrell's and Ed Lee’s 
mindset is a Reaganist mind¬ 
set, labeling any type of social 
help as socialism or commu¬ 
nism. In reality, one of the 
reasons behind the taxing of 
tech companies is an attempt 
to compensate the tax break 
previously given to the area. 
Besides that, historically, 
business taxes never were as 


low as they are now, so the 
argument that business will 
collapse under the seemingly 
heavy burden of a 1.5 percent 
tax is a pretty stupid excuse. 
The argument that these com¬ 
panies might possibly move 
out of the city makes more 
sense than other sophisms; 
however, I hope that San Fran¬ 
cisco has much more to offer 
than just tax breaks. 

One of the inconsisten¬ 
cies of the “no tax” camp is 
that there are no alternatives 
that have been offered by its 
opponents. The housing crisis 
is real, and, regardless of its 
cause, it needs resolution. 
Budget for it will not appear 
miraculously out of nowhere. 

The Reaganist rejection of 
social programs, a philosophy 
that continues to dominate 
many parts of society, has at 


least two assumptions: that 
the market is always right, 
and that poor and those who 
need help are trying to get 
something which is not theirs. 
The market is not a religion 
or God given standard; it 
is just a number of human 
exchange operations between 
money and commodity at a 
given time, and, as such, it 
often times leads to mistakes. 
In the words of Rutger Berg¬ 
man, “Poverty is not a lack of 
character; it is a lack 
of cash.” 

America needs 
to grow up to finally 
dump the Reaganist 
taboo of helping the 
fellow human. (Ron¬ 
ald Reagan once said, 
“The most disgust¬ 
ing words in English 
language are “I am 
from government and 
I am here to help.”) 

In any society there 
are many people who need 
help, and providing to them 
will produce ten times more 
wealth as well as stimulate 
the economy; in the long run, 
it benefits society so much 
more. For example, one of such 
category is people with men¬ 
tal health problems. Nowa¬ 
days, with the development of 
medications and techniques 
to overcome limitations of 
psychological disorders, there 
are high achieving successful 
people—doctors, lawyers, and 
administrators—with practi¬ 
cally every diagnosis from 
schizophrenia to dyslexia. 

But to become overachievers, 
all of these people needed 
sufficient medical and social 
services and accommodations. 
Similarly, homeless people 
also need help. And they need 
it urgently! ■ 



SALES TAX 


“Poverty is not a 
lack of character; 
it is a lack of cash.” 
-Rutger Bergman 
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MAKING IT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Growing up in Des 
Moines, Iowa as the fourth 
oldest among eight other 
brothers and sisters, Isaac 
Langford's life was never easy. 
“I was adopted when I was six 
months to a woman named 
Kathy Langford. My parents 
were very abusive, physi¬ 
cally and, through my brother, 
sexually. It was a hard place to 
grow up in." He wonders why 
his parents chose to adopt 
him—and all of his other sib¬ 
lings— when they chose only 
to abuse children. 

In school, Isaac received 
straight A's (and one F), but 
home life was still tumultu¬ 
ous, emotionally, physically, 
and psychologically. Between 
high school and college, he 
experienced a brief stint in 
jail for stealing his mother's 
car. “I tried to do everything 
I could to get out of there and 
away from the abuse, and the 
judge would not let me, so 
I stole my mom's car." From 
there, he was tried as an adult, 
and convicted of a felony. 

Isaac then attended 
college in Des Moines and 
received an Associate's Degree 
in Criminology. “I felt good. I 
felt like a million bucks." 

Two years later and 
tired of his home and family 
situation, he wound up in San 
Francisco with nothing but 
forty dollars in his pocket. 
Navigating the welfare sys¬ 
tem was difficult. Although 
he was able to receive support 
from general assistance and 


disability, the offices took a 
percentage of his back pay 
for going to the shelter. If he 
hadn't gone to a shelter and 
slept on the streets instead, 
they would not have taken 
anything. 

“It's like we're getting 
fined for being in the shelter," 
Isaac says. Even worse, long¬ 
term shelters and transition¬ 
ing to a Single Room Occu¬ 
pancy were only available to 
those who received General 
Assistance. 

The obstacles to stay in 
San Francisco soon became 
overwhelming, and Isaac 
was forced to return to Iowa 
through the Homeward Bound 
Program, a program cre¬ 
ated in 2005 by then-mayor 
Gavin Newsom. If at least two 
individuals confirm that the 
recipient can stay at their resi¬ 
dence and that the residence 
has a kitchen and bathroom, 
Homeward Bound provides a 
bus ticket out of San Francis¬ 
co. However, there are limited 
tickets per day, and people 
who want to a ticket need to 
get in line early in the morn¬ 
ing. 

In Iowa, Isaac hopped 
from place to place, stay¬ 
ing with a friend, renting an 
apartment, and also experi¬ 
encing homelessness. He also 
began his own nonprofit, the 
Iowa Homeless Community 
Ambassadors, as a means of 
representing homeless indi¬ 
viduals who are being kicked 
out of shelters or mistreated 


by an organization. One of 
the clients he worked with 
was kicked out of the shelter 
for yelling at a staff mem¬ 
ber—who had showed her a 
picture of his penis. Even after 
meeting with the shelter's 
director, nothing was done. It 
took going to the City to have 
anything done, and, eventual¬ 
ly, the staff person was fired. 

Commenting on the differ¬ 
ence in homelessness between 
Iowa and San Francisco, Isaac 
says there is only a fraction 
of the number of homeless 
people in San Francisco there, 
and there is a lot more shelter 
and housing. But some things 
stay the same: “I stayed in an 
encampment in Iowa, but here 
they're more exposed. In Iowa, 
it's more wooded but it's still 
in the city limits but people 
can still see you while they're 
driving by. But just like here, 
they don't want you to be vis¬ 
ible." 

Isaac has travelled back 
and forth between Iowa and 
San Francisco many times. 
Each time, he has volunteered 
with the Coalition on Home¬ 
lessness, which has bolstered 
his experience working with 
legislation and homeless ser¬ 
vices and programs. “I learn a 
lot of stuff legislatively that 
I didn't know, which helped 
when I started my nonprofit 
in Iowa." He also joined the 
shelter monitoring commit¬ 
tee, an organization slated 
to inspect the conditions of 
shelters and the treatment of 


its residents. 

This past July fourth, the 
day before his thirtieth birth¬ 
day, marks the fourth time 
Isaac has come to San Fran¬ 
cisco. He comes with a heavy 
heart. Recently, his grand¬ 
mother died from cancer and 
his biological mother, who 
was often troubled by drug 
addiction, was shot and killed. 

When asked why he 
continues to return despite 
the challenges of living in 
San Francisco, he says the city 
is where he belongs. “I came 
back here because I missed 
San Francisco." For many 
like Isaac, San Francisco is 
not a hometown, but a town 
that has become a home. It is 
a place that captivates and 
enamors, but is one that is in¬ 
creasingly not made to accom¬ 
modate anyone who is poor 
or homeless. In the future, he 


hopes to run his own high-end 
restaurant. 

“Each time I tell myself 
I'm going to make it work, but 
then the City comes up with a 
different implementation that 
makes it harder to survive. 

You can't survive if you can't 
sleep, you can't sit, you can't 
be in the park, and there are 
no shelters available.” 

Isaac, and his responses to 
me, are off-puttingly confi¬ 
dent, even defiant. Curt and 
unapologetic, they are like 
his presence in the city: an 
act of defiance against the 
City's relentless attempts to 
make him, and other homeless 
people, disappear from San 
Francisco. But still, time and 
time again, he resists. 

“It's getting harder and 
harder to exist in San Fran¬ 
cisco. But I am going to stay 
here.” ■ 


DONATE FOR A GOOD CAUSE 


Donate to Community 
Thrift Store to support 
the homeless community. 
Please be sure to designate 
“Coalition on Homeless¬ 
ness, Account #205” as the 
beneficiary. 


Hours 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Daily 

Call Community Thrift Store at 415-861-4910 

to ensure your donations will be accepted 
at the drop-off site on Sycamore Alley. 


You can donate: 
clothing, leatherware, 
shoes, furniture, 
electronics, lamps, 
toys, bicycles, 
collectibles, books, 
magazines, artwork, 
housewares, music 
and moves, luggage, 
mirrors,jewelry 
and accessories, 
crutches, wheelchairs, 
and walkers. 

All donations must be 
boxed or bagged. 
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that does meet the needs and 

demands of Oakland's grow¬ 
ing underclass. It functions as a 
commodities market in which 
the poor can convert our trash— 
plastics, aluminum, and glass— 
into cash. 

With total sales as high as 
$10 million, Alliance can pump 
up to $3 million dollars into the 
local economy, primarily into 
the pockets of the poor. That's 
$1,000 to $10,000 in supple¬ 
mental income for anywhere 
between 300 to 3,000 Oakland 
residents living beneath the 
poverty line. While many re¬ 
main beneath the poverty line, 
our society's trash saves them. 
Recycling allows them to sal¬ 
vage a minimum of dignity. 

Bottles, cans and precious 
metals serve as a currency in 
neighborhoods battered by the 
flight of blue-collar jobs. 

Desperately poor women 
do not have to sell their body. 
Criminals do not have to steal 


mirror in which they have found 
the time and the space to reflect, 
recover and reclaim their lives. 

“I’M BLESSED” 

In the scales at Alliance 
Metals, a commodities market 
for plastics, aluminum and glass, 
the trash the recyclers haul has a 
mass and a weight. Dirty bottles 
and cans still count. Gravity 
grants every recycler, no mat¬ 
ter their disability or diagnosis, 
some kind of legal standing. 

Their bottles and cans 
get converted into a financial 
figure: $13.02 for Hayok, $32.89 
for Landon, $157.77 for Jason and 
Heather. 

At the cashier, their faces are 
recognized. Their signature has 
meaning. There is, if only for a 
moment, a greeting. And to this 
day, their answer when asked, 
“How are you?" shocks me. “I'm 
blessed." 

In the midst of all that pain 
and poverty, there is faith. The 
neighbors may not love the recy¬ 
clers, and the city may abandon 


Oakland. 

The scales of the City At¬ 
torney recognize the rights and 
standing of only one party: the 
neighbors. The recyclers simply 
don't appear on the scales of jus¬ 
tice. They have no status, no rep¬ 
resentation and no personhood. 
Not as 3/5th of an American. Not 
as l/iooth of a human being. As 
shopping cart recyclers, they are 
redacted out of “We the People." 
They have no government and 
no representation. 

They are marked, en masse, 
for the penitentiary, the hospital 
or the asylum. And, let's not for¬ 
get the morgue. In a world where 
only the fit survive, the recyclers 
have lived past their wexpira- 
tion date. They are banished into 
a twilight zone that Michael 
Harrington dared to name in 
his classic on poverty, The Other 
America. 

What makes the City target 
this population? They are ac¬ 
cused by the neighbors of being 
nuisances who bring their 
recyclables to Alliance in shop- 


Still, the case proved, once 
and for all, that Nancy Nadel 
and the neighbors had every 
reason to label the recyclers as 
thieves and persecute them as 
addicts. They, after all, were 
the law. Except that after a long 
legal battle, the City failed in 
its efforts to revoke Alliance's 
permit and agreed to settle 
the case by paying Alliance 
$75,000 and recognizing its 
right to accept shopping cart 
recyclers. 

So what has changed since 
then? 

Jay Anast sold Alliance to 
new owners, Joe and Lance. They 
were new to the neighborhood. 
They plunked down a few mil¬ 
lion dollars. They had no idea 
that the city was a wild and 
volatile beast and that no one 
was bound by precedent. 

So the neighbors struck and 
the City pounced with the force 
of law — and $17,000 in fines 
and the promise of more fines. 
Alliance's new owners threw 
in the towel, thinking that, at 


within walking distance of Alli¬ 
ance if Alliance shuts down? Has 
the City taken into account the 
number of disabled and elderly 
recyclers who can barely walk 
the distance from their homes 
to Alliance? Isn't relocating 
Alliance more than a nuisance 
to them? Who is taking into ac¬ 
count the quality of their life? 
What about recyclers who suffer 
from serious health issues or are 
physically disabled? 

I still place my hopes on 
Oakland, and on America, and 
even on the City Attorney and 
the neighbors, and on the pos¬ 
sibility, however faint, that we 
will not let Alliance be shut 
down on August 20. 

My hope is that we will not 
sell ourselves, or the recyclers, 
short. I am hoping that instead 
of manufacturing more home¬ 
lessness and institutionalizing 
poverty, we tap into our sense 
of abundance and solidarity, 
and see the crisis around Alli¬ 
ance Metals for what it is: an 
opportunity to summon the 



cars. The elderly do not have to 
beg. The sick are not forced to go 
without medicine. The young 
do not have to try to sleep at 
night without food. And yes, for 
some, it is also drugs, a release 
from pain, trauma and grief so 
deep and debilitating as to be 
unfathomable. 

In the desolation that is 
West Oakland, society's trash 
can be the gift of life itself. It is 
collected with sweat and tears, 
night and day, by shopping cart 
recyclers walking over hundreds 
of miles with the fruits of their 
labor in tow. Like pilgrims, they 
all converge on Alliance Metals 
where they redeem the bottles 
and cans for cash. 

It is, in the truest sense, a 
church for the poor—a sanctu¬ 
ary. A space they can inhabit as 
their own. A place where many 
who have fallen on hard times 
have found redemption. 

Landon Goodwin and Jason 
Witt, two of the recyclers we 
followed through the streets of 
West Oakland for years while 
filming our documentary, point 
out that recycling has given 
them structure, friends, family, 
faith. It has functioned like a 


them. But they know, in their 
heart of hearts, that Christ is on 
their side. 

It's fun to watch people line 
up for their money, relieved of 
the burden of their shopping 
carts, about to be redeemed. 

They exchange a story or a joke, 
cash in their slip and walk out, 
knowing they have survived 
another day. 

The street has paid them. 
They have a few more hours. 
Maybe a day, or two, if their 
savings last. That's as far as the 
future stretches. But at least, it 
stretches. 

The scales of justice hanging 
in the Oakland City Attorney's 
office do not obey the rules of 
gravity. The shopping cart re¬ 
cyclers are running out of time. 
So is their recycling center. Now 
they only qualify for tickets and 
fines. 

Their bottles and cans are 
not recognized as a currency. 
Nothing that they carry in their 
shopping carts to deposit at 
Alliance has any worth. Their 
currency has been devalued. It 
cannot be converted into dollars. 
No redemption. Not in West 


ping carts, not cars or trucks. The 
City has forced Alliance into an 
agreement in which they must 
turn on their customers, and 
violate state law requiring that 
recycling centers serve all their 
customers, whether they bring 
in their cans and bottles by uni¬ 
cycles, bikes or prams. 

A POLICE STING 

Is the ban on shopping 
carts legal? Of course not. When 
Nancy Nadel sought to pass 
such a measure, the City Attor¬ 
ney's Office appeared before the 
City Council and withdrew the 
motion, deeming it discrimina¬ 
tory and unconstitutional. The 
recyclers won that round. 

So what happened the next 

day? 

A sting operation. The 
Oakland Police Department 
launched an undercover op¬ 
eration by masquerading as 
recyclers selling Alliance stolen 
property. They sold Alliance $7 
worth of PG&E wire. And then 
dozens of police cars raided and 
searched Alliance for stolen 
goods and drugs. They found 
nothing. 


the very least, if they are in the 
City's good graces, they will 
get their money back, and find 
another plot on which to locate 
their business. 

But who represents the 
shopping cart recyclers? No one. 
Certainly not the City Attorney's 
Office. There is no political capi¬ 
tal to be gained from sticking 
one's neck out for the poor. The 
shopping cart recyclers can't 
afford lawyers. So they will not 
launch a class action lawsuit. 

No one recognizes the value of 
their labor. Not Adam Smith. Not 
Locke. Not even Marx. 

LOVE AND GIVING: MISS KAY’S 
LEGACY 

On August 20, when Alli¬ 
ance Metals is shut down, the 
City will declare that it has won 
its war against poverty, against 
thieves, against drugs, against 
homelessness. Mission accom¬ 
plished. 

The City Attorney's office 
declares, with much finality, 
that “no other recycling business 
will be allowed to open at that 
location." But is the City offering 
to open another recycling center 


imagination, the will, and the 
Let's choose a path that draws on 
our love and faith in each other, 
rather than our fear of each 
other. The future can become 
what we imagine it to be. If Oak¬ 
land leads with its heart, justice 
will follow. 

Even when she had noth¬ 
ing, even when suffering a life- 
threwatening illness, even in 
the depth of her grief over the 
death of her true love, Miss Kay 
never failed to scrape her last $5 
out of her pocket, and lend all 
that she had to a fellow human 
being. 

One jolt of her love, and the 
City of Oakland and the neigh¬ 
bors would find the redemption 
they can neither find within 
themselves nor extend to the 
recyclers. 

Amir Soltani is a human 
rights advocate and journalist. He 
is the co-director of the documen¬ 
tary film Dogtown Redemption. 
The Street Sheet is proud to part¬ 
ner with Dogtown Redemption, 
and vendors will be supplying 
these films to the public. Find your 
local vendor to get a copy. ■ 
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CRACK ATTACK 

when you live in sf there is no way to hide, dealers are selling crack especially on eddy and hyde. one hit is too many and 10,000 
isn't enough and once you get started its hard too stay tough, i do love you crack but it's time to say goodbye, all i get is paranoid 
and i can't even enjoy my high, i run for the peephole thinking cops are coming for me, it's really my imagination & not reality, i 
lost everything because of you crack, once i ever stop completely i will never go back, you take up all my money and most of my 
time that's why i decided to write this little rhyme, all of my friends that smoke it have a different tweak and i'm sure if it was 
possible we would smoke it all week, my good friend t will take a big hit, then she thinks she's on fire so she will sweat quite a bit. 
another friend of mine will sit it the dark on his bed, staring at the ceiling with a look of dread, why do we pay so much for this 
crazy little high? it's so damn addictive and it's gonna make us die. once you get started you cannot stop the vicious path till all 
your moneys gone and theres no more crack, i know because i've been there before, i was such a dope fiend i turned into a crack 
whore, doing sexual favors so i could get a hit that is when you know you are at the bottom of the pit. one night i got so stuck i 
wouldn't leave my friends place , by the time morning came my van was gone without a trace, all i had to do was feed the me¬ 
ter with some dimes, but now my van got towed leaving me with hard times.they should really call crack more cuz that's all you 
crave, if you don't believe me ask my old dealer dave. at 3am he'll get a knock on his door someone with five bucks begging him 
for more, with crack cocaine you have to learn when to quit, now i finally know it's after the 3rd hit. it took me 5 years to figure 
this one out, crack is the most addictive without a doubt, i'm finally now at the point where i'm getting everything back, but i 
still struggle at saying no to crack, before i even touched it, i saw how bad it was, my friends would search my carpet looking for a 
crumb just to keep the buzz, back in those days all i did was smoke pot, taking a hit of crack wasn't even a thought, but all it took 
was a fat hit to the head, my ears started to ring and my face got red. i wish i never started and would take it all back, so my advice 
to you is just say no to crack, all you will have is a long crack attack and it's not worth the ugly aftermath, i hope this poem will do 
some good, after all it isn't easy living in the hood, when in doubt stay positive and strong and before you know it jesus will come 
along, if you need strength just ask him to help you out, he is really there just in case you had a doubt, he will set you free all you 
have to do is ask, but we all know getting there is quite a task, goodbye to you crack i am done for life, good luck to you all in your 
fight, remember to ask jesus to guide you to the light 



Tree of Life. Artwork by Art Hazelwood. 


STREET SHEET 
STAFF 


COALITION 
ON HOMELESSNESS 


The Street Sheet is a 
publication of the Coalition 
on Homelessness. Some stories 
are collectively written, and 
some stories have individual 
authors. But whoever sets 
fingers to keyboard, all stories 
are formed by the collective 
work of dozens of volunteers, 
and our outreach to hundreds 
of homeless people. 

Lisa-Marie Alatorre • 

Julia D'Antonio • Regina Bates • 
Katie Bernock • Paul Boden • 
Miguel Carrera • Mikey Chapman • 
Kelley Cutler • WillDaley • LydiaEly • 
Eva Ebsen • Matthew Gerring 
• Raul Fernandez-Berriozabel • 
Jennifer Friedenbach • 
Lesley Haddock • Kama Hess • 
TJ Johnston • Vlad K. • 
Jason Law • Chance Martin • 
Scott Nelson • Irma Nunez • 
Bob Offer-Westort • 

Jesus Perez • Mike Russo 


The Street Sheet is a project of the Coali¬ 
tion on Homelessness. The Coalition on 
Homelessness organizes poor and home¬ 
less people to create permanent solutions 
to poverty while protecting the civil and 
human rights of those forced to remain on 
the streets. 

Our organizing is based on extensive peer out¬ 
reach, and the information gathered directly 
drives the Coalition's work. We do not bring our 
agenda to poor and homeless people: They bring 
their agenda to us. We then turn that agenda 
into powerful campaigns that are fleshed out at 
our work group meetings, where homeless people 
come together with their other community allies 
to win housing and human rights for all homeless 
and poor people. 


The Street Sheet is always 
looking for writers and 
writing submissions. 

For more information, 
contact the Editor at 
streetsheet@cohsf.org 
or 

(415) 346-3740 ext. 309 
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SPECIAL 

THANKS 


The staff and volunteers of the Coalition 
on Homelessness thank the following 
STREET SHEET. Your continued support 
has been vital in keeping the STREET 
SHEET on the streets since 1989. 


Written by Lisa Meleanek, a former addict 




UNDERWRITERS 

FOUNDATIONS 

Arthur R. Albrecht 

Adobe Foundation 

Susan Beard 

Astraea Lesbian 

Matthew B. Becker 

Foundation for 

Ren Bonnlander 

Justice 

Dan Cawley & Paula 

Ben and Jerry’s 

Raker 

Foundation 

Samuel Chung 

Buuck Family 

Tim Crawford 

Foundation 

James Decker 

Calvert Foundation 

CarIN. Degler 

Catholic Campaign 

LydiaEly 

for Human Devel¬ 

K.L. Enriquez 

opment 

Max Firstman 

Common Counsel 

Marc Fredson 

Foundation (Victor & 

Wally Gator 

Lorraine Honig Fund) 

Marian Gray 

Edna Wardlaw 

Marian Halley 

Charitable Trust 

Maribeth Halloran 

First Unitarian Uni- 

Kescia Turner Harris 

versalist Church 

“Wild Gary” Heater 

of San Francisco 

David Keenan 

(Society for Com¬ 

Jodi K. Kingdon 

munity Work) 

Brian Leininger 

Harvey and Leslie 

Jeffrey R.A. Lewis 

Wagner Foundation 

Nancy Moss 

Hays Family Founda¬ 

Adam Pfahler 

tion 

Lore and David Phillips 

Left Tilt Fund 

Bob Prentice 

Lisa and Lea 

Allan QuijanoOuiton 

Local Independent 

Toni and Randy Remil- 

Charities of 

long 

America 

William Roth 

Lynn Handleman 

Douglas Scheppegrel 

Charitable Founda¬ 

Stella Schtupenheimer 

tion 

ShamsiSoltani 

Martin De Porres 

Brian SooHoo 

Foundation 

Jesse Stout 

Peace Development 

Lou and Vida Sullivan 

Fund 

Julies. Tee 

Philanthropic Ven¬ 

Gladys Thacher 

tures Foundation 

Faith Toban 

Rainbow Grocery 

Paul Walmsley 

Cooperative 

Karen and Joe Weis- 

Ruth and Jerry 

man 

Vurek Fund 

Richard and Dyjan 

Sappi “Ideas That 

Wiersba 

Matter” 

Dani Williams 

St. Paul’s Episcopal 

Carol Jean Wisnieski 

Church 

Merla Zellerbach 

The Benevity Commu¬ 

AlannaZrimsek 

nity Impact Fund 

Dotti 

The San Francisco 

The Fool On The Hill 

Foundation-An 

Nomadic Ground 

Anonymous Advisor 

Coffee 

Unitarian Univer- 

Anonymous Donor 

salist Funding 
Program (Fund for 
a Just Society) 


NEED TO DEI RID OF AN OLD CAR. RV, OR DMT? 


WORKGROUP MEETINGS 


AT 468 TURK STREET 


HOUSING JUSTICE WORK GROUP Every Tuesday at noon 

HUMAN RIGHTS WORK GROUP Every Wednesday at 12:30 p.m. 
STREET SHEET ORIENTATION Monday-Tuesdayfrom 9 a.m.-12p.m. 
STREET SHEET DISTRIBUTION Monday-Friday from 9 a.m,-12 p.m. 


Donate to Auction City and support the Coalition on Homelessness! 

You can donate your old car, boat or RV to Auction City and the 
proceeds can help the Coalition on Homelessness. 

Visit http://online-donation.vehiclesforcharity.com/donations. 
php or call (800) 574-0888 to make your donation or find out 


To learn more about COH workgroup meetings, 
contact us at: 415-346-3740, or go at: www.cohsf.org 


more information. Thanks for your support! 








































Helping us to reflect About the artist : "If I'm able to affect the way one person views the homeless, I will have considered my About the photo : Robert V. Campanale spends many 
on the daily life of series a success." Is the young Californian photographer Aaron Draper an utopist or simply an optimist? hours of the week at the library reading. Being home- 
our streets, photogra- Working with a strobe, a technique that he's learned from years of commercial portrait photography, he less for the last 6 years hasn't stopped him from conti- 
phers offer a picture directshissubjectsinawaythatshowstheminaflatteringlight.Hehasbeenworkingonhisseries“Underex- nuing the education he received at Florida State Univ. 
representing their posed" for the past 6 years. Inspiredby Steinbeck's philosophy regarding economic disparity, he attempts to where he earned aBachelor's degreeinLatin & Greek. ■ 
view on urban life, depict homelessness in dramatic fashion in order to grab the attention of a visually overstimulated society. | photo: aaron draper www.aarondraper.com | 
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HELP SUPPORT THE COALITION 


Name: 
Address: 
City: 


State : 


Zip: 


Phone: E-mail 

E UNDERWRITER CONTRIBUTION 

I want to become an Underwriter 
for $50 or more. $ 

Please list my name in the STREET SHEET 




MONTHLY CONTRIBUTION 

I want to Support the Coalition 
as a Sustainer at $ 



months. 


SINGLE CONTRIBUTION 

I want to support the work of the Coalition on Homelessness 

with a single tax-deductible contribution in the amount of: (circle amount) 

$25 $50 $75 $100 $150 $200 Other $ 

PLEASE CHARGE MY CREDIT CARD (MASTERCARD OR VISA) 

Card Number: 

Expiration Date: 



Name on Card: 

(as it appears) 


All donations are tax-deductible 
as permitted by law. 

The Coalition on Homelessness 
is a 501(c) 3 non-profit organization 
Please make checks payable to: 
Coalition on Homelessness. 


Coalition on Homelessness 

468 Turk Street 

San Francisco, CA 94102 








































































